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the family. . . Money pauperises the people ; time, given as a child of God to those who, if degraded, are still our brothers, will ennoble and strengthen them.
It seems superfluous to describe such a simple scheme as this for readers to whom " case-papers," " investigations," " personal service," " societies," are the recognised A.B.C. of philanthropic effort, but in those days, forty-five years ago, it was new and aroused a great deal of anger. The people considered that alms were their right and came at all hours to the Vicarage to demand money or tickets, supporting their appeals with lies, noise, and threatened violence. Sometimes after they had been refused, they would tell their grievances to the passers-by, who, collecting into an indignant crowd, wou!4 thunder at the door and throw things at the windows, occasionally breaking even the thick glass provided in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners' buildings. At first there was no choice but to stand the siege until the crowd dispersed, but later a door was cut from our house into the Church through which the Vicar could slip out to fetch the police. What horrible ten minutes those were to me, in case he should be caught and roughly handled by the poor low creatures who, many of them being only nightly tenants of the " furnished rooms," knew nothing of him except that he refused to give what he had and they wanted. For each and all he had confident hope of their ultimate righteousness, and wrote :
1875.—By actions as by words we tell men that the Kingdom of Heaven is within them, that all they can want will be found when they have become good and pure and loving ; and we tell them, too, that God who loves them is working to make them all they ought to be. Lest we should interfere with that working, we give nothing to those who should have provided for themselves ; lest we should seem to put the body's wants above those of the soul, we let no suffering tempt us so to act as to make the sufferer forget that sin is terrible.
It sounds a clear principle, but living up to it was a source of much pain ; the pain of seeing suffering and knowing the sufferers were angry and had hearts full of hatred for us ; the pain of being thought hard and callous by others who, also caring for our neighbours, were working for their good ; the pain of uncertainty as to the value of the virtues we were trying to inculcate at the expense of kindliness and gratitude; and the pain of doubt which comes to all humble-minded reformers, as to .whether they, the few, can be